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OGHAM INSCEIPTrONS.-EVIBENCE OF THEIR ANTIQUITY. 



Thb Ogham-inacribed monumenta seem clearly to prove the very early use of letters in Ireland, 
Their antique and primitive appearance would at once induce us to assign to them a date anterior to 
the Christian era. As yet it may not be possible to offer direct proofs of so high an antiquity, but 
such an inference may bo fairly drawn from the scattered allusions which are found in some of our 
most ancient MSS. In the Book op Ballymote, a vellum MS. of the 12th century, or perhaps 
earlier date, preserved in the library of the Royal Irish Academy, and which is constantly referred to 
by all our old historians as a work of high authority, the following passage occurs, expressly on the 
subject of the Ogham. It is an extract from a much earlier work, the Grammar of Cen/aela the 
Learned, who died A.D. 678 or 679 ; and this same Cenfaela was himself only the reviser of a pre- 
ceding work, the Uraiceei na n-Eiqeas, or Grammar of the Learned, originally composed by Fer- 
eeirtne, in the reign of Conchobhar Mao Nessa, King of Ulster, i.e. in the beginning of the first cen- 
tury. A second copy of this very ancient grammar is found also in another ancient MS. of great 
celebrity (likewise deposited in the Library of the Academy) the Book op Lecan. Treating of Ogham 
characters, we find the following passage in both of these MSS. — " Caide loc ecus ainmr ocas persa 
ocusfat airicin Ogaim? Nin. Loc do Hihemia Iiisula quam nos Scoli habitamns. In aimsir Breise 
mic Elatain ri Eirinn. Persa do Ogma mac Elalain, dearhrathair do Bres ; ar Bros ocus Ogma 
ocus Dclh tri mic Elalain," — that is, — " What is the place, the period, the person, and the cause 
which gave origin to the Ogham ? It is easily solved. The place (is) the Island of Hibernia, which 
we, the Scoti, inhabit ; the period (was) the timo of Breas, son of Elatan, King of Ireland ; the 
person (was) Ogma son of Elatan, brother of Breaa ; for Breas and Ogma and Dealbh were the 
three song of Elatan." Another passage in the same work states that this alphabet was invented 
for the special use of the learned : — " Co hi herla ic fill sec ni buicnecta, i.e., to the end that tho 
learned might have a language (letters) different from that used by rustics." This passage proves 
that the Ogham characters were peculiar to the learned alone, and were invented at a period when 
the learned and unlearned used other letters in common. If, therefore, the great antiquity gene- 
rally attributed to the Ueaicbpt be correct, the use of both Ogham characters and letters of some 
more common description must have been known in Ireland previous to the 1st century of our era. 

Several passages referring to Ogham Inscriptions occur also in an ancient Irish historical narrative 

called the " Tain Bo CoAn.oNE," of which the earliest copy known to exist is found in the Book of 

Lbinster, a vellum MS, of the twelfth century, supposed to ha written for the use of Diarmuid 

Mac Murchaidh, or as he is vulgarly called ifac Murrough, King of Lcinster ; now preserved 
vot. m. B 
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in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. Another copy of this rare tract, but written 
on paper, and apparently about the middle of the last century, which is believed to be 
more copious in its details than that in the College Library, belongs to the Bev. Patrick 
Lamb, P.P., Newtownhamilton, who, with the urbanity which characterizes the gentleman 
and the scholar, placed It in our hands ; and it is now in course of preparation to form one 
of the early volumes of the Obsukio Sooibtv, In this document it is recorded that Cuchullain, 
or Mao Beag, as he was then called, probably on account of his tender age or diminutive form, having 
made a survey of Ulster, arrived at Dun Mac Neachtain, near the Boyne, and having ordered his GiUa 
Garhait (charioteer) to drive him to that fortress, the Gilla replied — Mairg adulhairt sin, ar an Oilla ; 
oir is fios duinn gur mor imirt hais oait oidhe a radh : ocus ee be raelias and ar an Gilla, ni raise ra- 
chas and, Bachaidh do hheo no do mharhh and, ar an Mac Beag. Is e mo Iheo rachaa and ar an Gilla 
ooas is ema mharhh fhaigf ear ag Dun Mhic Neachtain — " Alasl that you have said so, responded 
the Gilla (or servant) because we know it to be a rash act towards death and destruction to. ordain 
so. And whoever goes there added the Gilla, I will not." — "You shall go there, either alive or 
dead, said Mao Beag." — " It is alive, then, that I will go there, answered the GiUa ; but it is dead 
that I shall be left at the Dun of Mac Neachtan." They proceeded to the Dun, (fort), and here a 
descriptive passage occurs, to the following effect : — " Is amhla do hhifaithe an duin sin ocus coirthe 
fartha, ocus idh iarainn ina timchioll, eadhon, idh niadhachais, ocus scriohMha is an idh sin da radh, 
ci be thiucfa donfhaithe da ma gaisgioch e, gcas do gan iecM uaiha gan comhrac aenfliir diarraidh air 
lucht an Duin. Leaghas an Mac Beag an iogam, ocm tug a dha laimhfon ecoirfhe, gona h-idh gurchuir 
is an Und i." — " A Coirthe (stone pillar) was standing before the Dun, and a ring of iron was firmly 
clasped round the Coirthe, namely, the Ring of Chivalry ; and upon the iron ring was an Ogham In- 
scription intimating that whosoever entered the green on which the pillar-stone stood, if he claimed 
to be a knight, was bound under a geas or solemn engagement not to depart till he had demanded 
single combat with one of the occupants of the Dun. Mao Beag, having read the Ogham, grasped 
the stone and its mystic ring in his arms and cast it into an adjoining pool." 

It deserves special notice that in no other Irish MS. that we know is any mention made of this 
idh niadhachais, (hoop or ring of chivalry,) although we have traditionary evidence of its existence. 
Had such an instrument existed in Christian ages, we should have frequent allusions to it : nor 
should we have nearly lost all trace of its use, any more than of that of the sword, the shield, or the 
trumpet, &c. 

But there are some other remarkable circumstances in connection with the foregoing extract in 
particular, as well as with the whole of the curious M.S. from which it is taken, which go far to 
prove that everything relating to the visit of Mac Beag to the Boyne, had reference to the tenets of 
paganism, instead of being a puerile romance. The whole tenor of £he Tain Bo Cpailgnb is to re- 
cord the supernatural attributes of the extraordinary bull called Dorm Cuailgne, said to have been 
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endowed with haman understanding ; — and to iesenp6 the protracted wars that ensued between the 
Ultonians and Oonnacians, owing to the former having reflised to lend the animal to the celebrated 
Meidhlh, Queen of Connaught. Hence some have supposed, that the Ultonian bull was a Deity like 
the Apis of the Egyptians ; and that this worship had been introduced into Ireland by the early 
colomsts. Such an opinion would seem to be supported by the following passage : — " Ba do bhuadhaihh 
an Duinn Cuailgne go mbiodh caoga mac ag cluiihe fair gach nona. Ba do bhuadhaibh an Duinn Cu- 
ailgne nachlamhadaou bocana no bananuibh no geinte glinne toiglieacht a naon triocha ceadfrk, Bado 
bhuadhaibh an Duinn Cuailgne cran dordan do g'.ni gach nona ag teacht air amus a leasa ocua a 
mhagha ; ba leor do cheol ocus doirfideacht do na fir a ttuaisgeart ocus a ndeisgeart ocus a n-eidir 
mheedhan triocha cead Cuailgne" : — i.e. — " It was one of the attributes of the Donn 
Cuailgne that fifty youths should perform exercises around him every noon; it was also one 
of his attributes to prevent hobgoblins and spectres, inhabiting sequestered glens, from entering 
the cantred in which he was; another attribute was to chant a cran dordain every noon 
when approaching his lios (habitation) and his field, which was fit music for the inhabitants of the 
North and the interior of the cantred of Cuailgne." These being only a few of the supernatural 
qualities ascribed to the Bull of Cuailgne, it would seem that he must have been held in as great 
veneration by the Ultonians, as Apis was by the Egyptians. It may be mentioned as a curious coin 
cidence that the name of the place on the banks of the Boyne, visited by Mac Beag, viz.. Dun Mhio 
Neachtain the fort of the son of Neaehtan, embodies the very name pven (according to Maerobius) 
to the Egyptian BuU-Deity, Apis. " Taurum soli sacrum quem Neton cognominant." [Macrob. 
Tiib. 1. Gap. 21.] This word may recal to the memory of some the old term Neat still preserved in 
English, for an animal of the cow-kind, as in the expression " neat's foot," " neat's tongue," &c. 
Whethor any relation can be traced with the foregoing it is difficult to say, but the word is evidently 
firom an ancient [Saxon or Scandinavian root, unconnected with any other in our language. 

On another occasion (as mentioned in the Tain Bo Ccailqne) while CuohuUainn, or Mac Beag, 
was passing through the territory of Maohaire Chonaill, (the present county of Louth,) he is said to 
have entered a dense wood where he casually met with another coirtlie, or pillar-stone ; and having 
himself carved a verse in Ogham characters upon a gad or withe, placed it around the stone. 
This spot has now been identified, being the place called Goirthe-oll (a corruption of Cmrthe-adhMiaU) 
i.e. " the vast pillar-stone," and now Anglicized Goirthil, a townland in the rural parish of Kilourley, 
in the Barony of Upper Dundalk, and County of Louth. It was at that time a wood, but is now a 
deep peat moss or red bog. If we adopt the theory of peat mosses generally received, and take into 
consideration the great quantity of timber that has been dug up here from time to time, there can 
be little doubt that the locality was once the site of a dense forest. There is another circumstance 
deserving of notice, which proves that this place was at one period not a peat moss, and which also 
; far to prove the great antiquity of our Liases, or earthen forts. lAos an Dein, one of these 
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artificial mounds, is now situated on the eastern verge of the red bog of Coirthil. Within the me- 
mory of persons still living, this lios was situated a considerable distance farther within the 
moss. It is therefore quite evident to any one who examines the place, that if the bog had always 
covered the area round the lios which it is known to have occupied sixty years ago, it would have 
been impossible to construct the mound, as no materials could haye been available in its vicinity. It 
seems almost certain, therefore, that the place had been a dense wood before becoming a peat moss; 
which exactly agrees with the account given in the Tadj Bo Ouaiiqn«. 

If the supposed date of this document be correct, the period of the first formation of the peat moss 
round the Goirtlie and lios at this spot will be fixed about the time of Conohobhar Mao Nessa, King of 
Ulster, that is, in the first century of our era, when Cuchullainn flourished; and, as far as this evidence 
also goes, will prove that Ogham Inscriptions were in use in Ireland before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. 

There is another strong proof of the antiquity of Ogham characters — at least of their existence in 
Ireland previous to the introduction of Christianity, which should not be passed over here. In the 
introduction to the first volume of the Transactions of the Ossianic Society (p. 49), will be found an 
Ossianic poem recording the death of Oairbre Liffeaohair in the battle of G-abhra (Garristown in the 
County of Dublin); and the raising of a monumental stone inscribed with Ogham characters, over 
his remains on the battle-field ; commencing thus : — 

Ogum illia Ua uas lecht 
Baile i tegtis fecht fir ; 
Mao rig h-Erenn ro gaet and, 
Do gae gand as gabur gil. 

" An Ogham in a stone — a stone over a grave 
In the place where men were wont to pass ; 
The son of the King of Eire was there slain 
By a mighty spear out of a white horse's back." 

This poem is preserved in the Book op Lbinsteb, a MS. now deposited in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; and Mr. Curry, who made the transcript for the Society, states as his opinion that 
the book was compiled before the year 1160, while others think it was written at a much earlier date. 
At all events the poem is of much value, and must have reached back to an age replete with correct 
information respecting the battle of Gabhra, and most circumstances connected with it. This battle 
was fought A.D. 283, that is, more than a century and a-half before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, Then if, according to this ancient historical document, a stone having Ogham characters 
carved upon it had been set over the remains of C^irbre Liffeaohair in the field of Gabhra, in 283, 
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when his leacht was raised, and the lia or stone having an Ogham Inscription carved upon it placed 
over the leacU, — it would be absurd to suppose that the Ogham characters themselves had been in- 
troduced by Christian missionaries, two or throe centuries posterior to the date of this battle and the 
fall of Cairbre Liffeaohair there, as some writers assert. It is, however, more than probable that those 
very same missionaries rather suppressed than propagated the knowledge of the Ogham characters, as 
well as everytMng else which had any tendency to Druidism, since those characters had been exclusively 
confined to the learned, or persons of the Druidical order. 

The conclusion which I have arrived at here seems to be clearly borne out by the last stanza of the 
poem referred to : — 

In t-Ogum, utfil is in cMoich 

Imma torchratar na troich ; 

Da marred Finn fichtihh glond, 

dan lad chuman in togom, 

"That Ogham which is in the stone, 
Around which fell the slain; 
Were Finn,* the fighter of battles, living. 
Long would he remember the Ogham." 



Dublin, January, 1855. John O'Dalt. 



* Finn was dead for a considerable time before the battle was fougbt 



